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INTRODUCTION. 


tv HERE cannot be a controverſy 
of greater importance, than 
Res chat which relates to the divine 
perfections. On our right ap- 
rehenfions of theſe religion 
iIiintirely depends: on theſe all 
dur hopes of happineſs are intirely built. For 
unleſs we know what God is, and entertain 
clear conceptions of his perfections, and par- 
ticalarly of his moral attributes, we ſhall nei- 
ther know how to behave towards him, nor 
what we are to expect from him according 
as we do behave: We ſhall be apt to attri- 
bute to him thoſe things that are real imper- 
fections, and ſhall very probably be ſadly per- 
plexed in accounting for his various * 
tions towards mankind. It isa work therefo 
great ſervice and uſe to mankind, to put them 
in a oy of thinking more clearly concerning 
the per fections of God, and avoiding the mi- 


ſtakes we are apt to fall into relating to this 


A 2 Tha 


Point. 
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The author of a pamphlet entitled Divine 
Rectitude, &c. has made a laudable attempt of 
this kind, which I have obſerved to have be 
greatly commended by perſons ' whoſe judg- 
ments I value; but to me, though there be ma- 
ny things in it which I could join in applaud- 
ing, yet the general method of his reaſonings 
appears rather to increaſe than to abate 
perplexities of this ſubject, and (which ſeems 
to me a point of the greateſt conſequence) to 
render our expectations from the divine being 
very precarious and uncertain. This, I hope, 
will be eſteemed a ſufficient vindication of 
my attempting to reconſider this ſubject, and 
to make my remarks on the abovementioned 
diſſertation; in which remarks, I hope, the 
author of that work will have no reaſon to 
complain of any deſigned miſrepreſentations 
of what he ſays, or of any treatment unſuit- 
able to that excellent temper and good ſenſe 
that diſcovers it ſelf in his performances. 


Divine 


Divine Benevolence. 


SEC TIR IJ. 

Þ T has been the common me- 
fthod of thoſe who have treat- 
ed of the moral perfection of 
God, to conſider this as di- 
ſtinguiſhed into ſeveral attri- 

bdautes; the principal of which 
are goodneſs, juſtice and veracity, And this 
has been done, I think, upon the juſteſt 
ground, becauſe the 
propofitions we know concerning God: pro- 


vided each of theſe be clear in themſelves, and 


really diſtin& from each other; the clearer 
notion we have of God himſelf, the better we 
are furniſhed for ing concerning him, 
and may more eaſily judge what conduct to 

from him. This is certainly true, 
though all the moral perfections of God were 
allowed to be founded in one uniform princi- 


ple of action. Suppoſe for inſtance, that this 
principle is rectitude, and that God is 


good, 


ter number of true 


— — 


tion of him that cannot lie, than if IL were 


He eaſily given 
ral per fections of God. Wherefore the læaſt 


„ eee eee an 


and juſt, 3 "ry othereeiſ: 
would be a defect in this his moral re- 


= 


Ritude, Vet it is certain, that I know. more 


of God b that he will ever act at- 
cording to goodneſs, juſtice, and truth or 
veracity, than if I only, knew — he 2 
alws' A agterable to che moral fitheſs] o 

Ho" or as it is fit he ſhould. And from 
the former I ſhould at leaſt more readily and 
eafily know what to expect from him. It is 
told me in the word of God, that Chrift ſhall 


Judge the world; now, ſhall not I more rea- 


dily diſcern the-certain truth of this 
tion, if I am aſſured that this is the d 


only told, that this is ſaid by him 
acts according to moral rectitude? 1 can 
perhaps perceive no moral ſitneſs in this, that 
Chriſt ſhould be the j of che world. Tis 
true, it maybe ſaid, but it is morally ſ that 
God ſhould not: deceive and impole on his 
creatures; and therefore it follows from the 
moral rectitude of che div ine being, that fince 
he has ſaid 3 will be the judge. I 
don't deny it. But yet its plain, chat cheſore 
can come co che concluſion, you ate ob- 
iged to anake the divine veracity a medium 

of your. Proof. And the like: 


might 
with reſpectito he other mo- 


inconveniency that can ariſe from abltracting 


tude, 


| (7) 
tude, will be to-make our arguments relating” 
to this ſubject more tedious and laborious. 
If moral reQitude be indeed the foundation: 
of all the moral perfections of God, the moſt: 
Pg method of proceedure would be, from 

to deduce 

racity, and the like, and then to go on in our 
enquiries concerning the divine diſpenſations ; 

for till we have clear notions of theſe, and 

know whether they do, or do not belong to 

God, I am ſure every one muſt acknowledge 


that oper in but miſtakes and blunders can. 
be expe | ſuch enquiries; and there-- 
fore nothing can be more unreaſonable than 


deſignedly to abſtract from them, when we 
are employ'd in theſe diſquifitions. But to 
come to the Author of the above-mentioned. 
Diſſertation, whom, for the future, to avoid 
multiplicity of words, I ſhall call our Author. 

He tells us, P.4. that * however we may 
4 divide and Altinguich the moral perfections 
4 of God, according to the different effects, 
« dealings, and diſpenſations reſulting from 
* them; yet n 
« be but one and the ſame | 
«. rioully exerciſed on different objects — 
« occaſions, and in different caſes and cir- 
6 cumſtances; and cannot therefore, without 
*« error and inconvenience, be confidered as 
« diſtin& attributes.” This “ Perfection is 

7 that of God's determining himſelf by mo- 
ral fitneſe, or acting perperaly 8 
cc ta 
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*«.ing the moral 


ral attributes of God are really one, and 


convenience be conſidered as diſtin. - If 
by their being but one he means only that 


(43 © 
* to the truth, nature, and reaſon of things; 
which is what, in other places, he calls | 
ral Rectitude. And, in P. 30. he tells us, 
that his chief aim is to endeavour to thew 
the convenience and advantage of conſider- 
rfections of the Deity; un- 
« der the idea of rectitude, rather than in the 
« mixed light of many diſtinct attributes“. 
My. defign, on the other hand, is to ſhow 
that there is no convenience in this method; 
but eſpecially to take notice of thoſe errors 


which he has fallen into, perhaps by adhe- 


ring to it. As to the former part of this de- 
ſign, I have already, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
vented my ſelf ; but the confideration of what 
our author has advanced, in ſupport of his 


— will give occaſion for farther 
il 


uſtration of this point. He ſays the mo- 


therefore they cannot without error and in- 


they may be all comprehended under one 
eneral notion, as ſo many diſtinct ſpecies, 
don't deny it; but that they are as ſuch, 


really different, none, I think, can deny; and 


therefore it does not follow from the gene- 
ral notion in which they may agree, that they 
cannot, without error and inconvenĩence, be 
confider'd as diſtinct. Is it not plain that the 


| ideas of goodneſs and veracity are diſtinct ? 
May not a perſon: be vetacious, and yet wic- 


ked ? 


? 


(9) 
Red? Where chen can be the error of conceis 
ving of theſe two attributes as diſtinct, when 
they really are ſo? If theſe two attributes 
really belong to God, then two diſtinct mo- 
ral attributes belong to him; or elſe we muſt 
am_ the fame thing, when we ſay 
of that he cannot lie, as when we fay 
that he is good to all; and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. And as there is no error 
In conceiving of themoral attributes of God as 
diſtinct, ſo neither is there any inconvenience 
in it, nor any occaſion to have recourſe to 
dur Author's method to eſcape the perplexi- 
ties to which the othet expoſes us, as he aſ- 
ſerts, Pag. 6. - [ BRL 
Io ſupport which, he repreſents it as com- 
mon for men to bewilder themſelves in 
ſearching for the boundaries between divine 
juſtice and goodneſs: By the one of which, he 
b, is gone — of communication 
bf bleſſings ; by the other, an infliction of judy- 
. calamities; and then adds, 225 1 
note of admiration, as if God were not equal - 
ly righteous in both diſpenſations. 4 
I can hardly think that any one did eveft 
teally entertain this notion of juſtice and good- 
neſb. To communicate bleſſings may in 
many caſes ariſe fromm fooliſh fondneſs and 
pattiatiry, and have nothing of real good- 
ne in it; and to be ſure the inffickion 
bf calamities, the cauſing of diſtreſs and 
miſery - may as m_ be © ſuppoſed. to mu 
„ | om 


(10) 
from malice and ill- nature, as from juſtice. 
I can't therefore well underſtand what our 
author means by perſons puzzling themſelves 
1n ſearching for the boundaries between good- 
neſs and juſtice, -z. e. according to the defini- 
tion he here gives of theſe words, between a 
communication of bleſſings, and infliction of 
judgments and calamities. oa 
If any having entertained ſuch an imperfect 
notion of juſtice and goodneſs have been 
— in ſearching for the boundaries 
tween them, this does not diſcover any in- 
convenience in conſidering juſtice and good- 
neſs as diſtinct, according to the proper ſig- 
nification of the words. By the goodneſs of 
God we ought, I think, to underſtand a di/ 
poſition to communicate happineſs to his crea- 
tures in general; ſo that the end of good- 
neſs is anſwered by every action chat pro- 
duces more happineſs than miſery. By ju- 
ſtice we are to underſtand 4 di/pofition to 
take care of the ſupport of the cauſe of vir- 
tue and righteouſneſs, by the diſtribution of 
proper rewards and puniſhments : And, ta- 
king the words in this ſenſe, there is ſo far 
from being any real, that there is not ſo 
much as the leaſt ſeeming inconſiſtency be- 
tween them; nor do theſe attributes, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, ever ſet bounds or limits to each 
other; for what juſtice requires, goodneſs can- 
not forbid, and what goodneſs demands, juſtice 


cannot oppoſe, Tis, indeed, uſual * 


0 

to repreſent theſe as oppoſite. juſtice, we 
ſay, requires the puniſhment of the ſinner, 
and goodneſs pleads for his pardon. But this 
is only a popular way of ſpeaking ; for ju- 
ſtice requires the puniſhment of the finner 
only as a means of preſerving the reverence 
= ro the divine army and where it is — 
ceſſary for this end, neſs cannot oppoſe 
the puniſhment, — the general happi- 
neſs of the creatures of God cannot be ſup- 
1 — but by maintaining the authority of his 

aws: and, on the other hand, where this end 
can be ſecured without the puniſhment of 
the guilty, juſtice does not abſolutely require 
it. Indeed, if we conſider juſtice as implying 
in it hatred and revenge againſt the finner, 


or ſuppoſe that it obliges to puniſh the _ 


guilty, where no better end is anſwered by it, 
than merely his miſery, which ſeems not to 
be very different from the opinion of our 
author, it would then be very difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to reconcile this with goodneſs ; 
and the belief of two attributes in the divine 
being, really oppoſite to one another, might 
eaſily lead us into endleſs perplexities. | 
But, allowing the afore-mentioned to be 
the true ideas of divine goodneſs and juſtice, 
there can no difficulty ariſe from ſuppoſing 
them both to belong to God, and therefore, 
from hence, no neceflity appears of having 
_ recourſe to our author's method, But that 1 
may once for all ſhow, that as his method 
* 1 may, 


iy 
'} 
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may, very eaſily, lead us into miſtakes; ſo is 
cannot poſſibly clear up any difficulcy, ar 
give a fair ſolution to any objection, unlelg 
where;” by a round- about way, it at length 
coincides with the common methad, conſider 


the following inſtance. 


Suppoſe a perſon were to object againſt what 


is ſaid, 2 Kings, ch. xx. ver. 1. and ſhauld ſay, 


thatit cauld not be the word of God, becauſe i it 


_ repreſents the prophet as telling Hezehiab. 


that he ſhould die of the ſickneſs that was 
then upon him, whereas we find he reco- 
vered, and lived fifteen years afterwards ; 
The difficulty af this objection lies plainly. in 
this, that ſuch an aſſertion being falſe, could 
not proceed from a being of perfect truth 
and veracity. Now is it in ways agreeable 
to the juſt rules of arguing in the ſolution of 


this difficulty to abſtract — the particular 


conſideration of the divine veracity, and to 
appeal to the moral fitneſs of things? Or 
what: could we poſlibly gain by ſuch a con- 
„ ynleſ $. 1, were to impoſe on our ſel ves 
or che objector? Suppoſe we could find an 


hundred reaſons that thould prove the fitness 


af the pragher's.the thus ſpeak. 
Yep pothing can really rake 


of to Hezebiab; 
+ force of 


that, in che 


the objeftion, but what ſhows, 


| P mentioned; chere iS nothing faid in- 


conſiſtent with che divine veragity-; and the 


like may be ſaid With {eine to any other 
cithc 


uleies of this mace. ff any” Pügner 


| C3} 

non be alerted, or at firſt. view appear 
contrary to any one of the perfections of 
God, it is plain, I think, ta any perſon that hag 
the leaſt notion of , that there can be 
as way of eee, the propaſed . 

; but by — that the fact i is 


ite — mb that the perfection to +. 


which it is faid to be contrary, is not really 
a perfection of God, or elſe that there is no 


inconſiſtency between 1 But whilſt we . 


allow the —ͤ— really to belong to God, 
and on the fact that ſeems cantrary to it, 
to deſire a perſon. to abſtract from that par- 


ticular perfection, and to conſider moral 
rectitude in general, looks more like a de- 


ſign to am! than inſtruct; at leaſt. at firſt 
view. it does not ſem. ta be the conduct of 
a fair arguer. 

I have all along hicherto gone pon che 
ſuppoſition chat all the moral attributes of, 
God might be comprehended under the idea 


of rectitude, or * the whole moral con- 


duct of God is directed by a regard to the 


reaſon and fitneſs of things. But it ſeems. 


— to me, that in this deſcription there is 
omething wanting for the full and c 
explication of tha point; for did we only 


hence in no one particular be able to = 
what conduct to expe from him, unleſs 


know tha God will 43 according to moral 
he will which in plainer words is only that 
e will act, as it 1s fit be ſhould, we ſhould 


2 


(14) 
are alſo informed what it is in an action 
which renders it fit to be performed; nor 
without this can we poſſibly make any uſe 
of our author's general notion of rectitude. 
Now, as the deſire of ſome end muſt be the 
morive tp any action, ſo 'tis the nature of the 
end deſigned, and which the action is proper 
to effect that renders it good or bad, fit or 
unfit to be performed. When therefore we ſay, 
that God is in all his Actions governed by 
the reaſons and fitneſs of 'things, we muſt, I 
think, mean, if we would underſtand our- 
ſelves, that he is moved to every action by a 
regard to ſome good and valuable end, and 


always chuſes that way of conduct which is 


moſt proper to bring about the end deſigned. 
This ſeems to be the only notion we have of 
a wiſe and reaſonable action, and this end 
ought to be taken notice of in the deſcription 
of divine rectitude. 1 . 
Thus, for inſtance, if you ſuppoſe with 
me, that the view by which the divine being 
is directed in all his actions “, is a regard to 
the greateſt good or happineſs of the univerſe, 
then the moral rectitude of God may be thus 
deſcribed, viz. That it is a diſpoſition in him 
to promote the general happineſs of the uni- 
verſe: Which definition would in effect be 
the ſame with that given by our author, if we 
* When I ſpeak of the divine actions throughout this diſ- 
cqurſc, I always mean his actions towards his creatures, though 
that ſhould not be particularly mentioned. | 


ſuppoſe 


(15) 


ſuppoſe that a tendency or fitneſs in things to 


produce happineſs, or to prevent miſchief, is 


that which conſtitutes the fitneſs of things; hut 


whatever it be, whether a tendency to promote 
happineſs, or order and beauty, or the like, that 
— — actions fit to be per formed, this muſt 
be mentioned in the definition of divine recti- 
tude, if we would have it of any uſe in our 
inquiries about the divine perfections or con- 
duct; for only to know that God will act ac- 
cording to the fitneſs ot things, will make us 
no wiſer in relation to this matter, than a per- 


ſon's knowing that he ought to act according 
to the fitneſs of things, or, as it is fit he ſhould, 


will lead him into a right moral conduct. 


The firſt thing therefore that we have to do 
before we can determine any thing concern- 
ing the moral perfections of God, or hope to 
ſolve the difficulties relating to the conduct 
of his providence, is to find out what it is 
that renders actions fit to be performed, or 
what is the end that a good and virtuous be- 
ing, as ſuch, is in purſuit of. And it is to be 
obſerved, that as we ſhall find this to be one 
and the ſame, or different and oppoſite, ſo it 
will appear that God is directed in his moral 


conduct by one uniform principle or not; for 
though we have got one word [ReCtitude] to 


eſs the moral perfections of God by, as 
we might eaſily find another that ſhould ex- 


preſs both his natural and moral ones toge- 


ther; yet that perfection cannot be really one 
. and 


o " 
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andthe fame, that includes in it che defire of 
two oppoſite ends, If 'we ſuppoſe that God 
defires the happineſs of his creatures, and at 
the ſame time the beauty and order of his 
works, if theſe two principles of act ion o- 
ten claſh and interfere, and ſet bounds ta 
each other; this cannot be to repreſent him | 
1 as governed by one uniform principle, tho * 
$i his love of order, and his love of his crea- 
| tures, be both called moral rectitude: but if 


| his moral rectitude be nothing elſo bur a de- 
fire or inclination to preſerve a conſtant re- 
gard to the general happineſs of the univerſe 
in all his actions, then he is in this view re- 
preſented as truly governed by one uniform 
4 principle; though we ſhould afterwards find 
4 it very convenient to reckon juſtice, veracity, 
mercy, patience, Cc. as particular ſpecies or 
4 branches of this rectitude. Our author there 
1 fore ſeems very far to have ſwerved froth the 
| main deſign he profeſſes he had in view; 
which was to conſider the moral perfection 
1 of God under one ſimple notion, rather than 
4 in the various and mixed light of many di- 
} ſtinct attributes; when he ſuppoſes that the 
rectitude which he repreſents, as comprehend- 
ing all moral perfectſons, really includes in it 
a regard to different and oppoſite ends; and 
conſequently is only one word contrived to 
expreſs ſeveral attributes, not only diftinft 
from, but many times really oppoſite to onea- 
nother. Had he, inſtead of ö 


P 4 


(.17-) 


all the moral attributes, of God under one 


word, ſhown how. they are all derived { — 
one uniform principle of 4050 or- ho the 
reſult from the ſuppoſition of the deſire gf 
one uniform end; be had ated much maxe 
ecably to his own pretenſions, and had ęx- 
plained a truth of very great importance in 
he conſideration, of the moral perfections of 


God; but he ſeems, on the contrary, to have 
ſtudiouſly endeavoured, to find out as many 


diſtinct reaſons or ends of the divine condugt 
as poſſible he could, and then ſuppoſes that 


there be many more, of which we have not the 


leaſt notion or conception. Now, can any 


one think that he repreſents the moral perfecti- 
ons of God in a 
including them all undet the term Rectitude, 
when at che ſame time he tells us, that this 


in& and unmixed light by 


ms o Þ 


rectitüde implies in it a regard to different 


ends Which do often interfere, but how far 
we know not; and à regard to various other 


.reafons which we. have no conception of? 


But leſt this ſhould be looked upon as mif- 


repreſentation, hear what he ſays imſel Af- 
ter having obſerved that it is commonl 


ſumed that the communication of ha pines 


= poſing, that the creator might 


was the ſole end of God in creating the World. 
be ſays, P. 4 1. © I ſee no abſurdity in 
Ve various 
ve not the 


* ends and deſi ns of which we 


leaſt conception. Bur not ro infiſt on this, 


15 
* 


ö py 5 it deſerves to be conſidered, whether with- 


4 in the compals of our own Ideas we may 


s - 
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e not find ſome other intention befitting the 
* wiſdom and rectitude of the ſupreme be- 
ing. We ſeem to have grounds for ſuch a 
* ſuppofition both from reaſon and revela- 
« tion.” And again, having repreſented or- 
der and beauty as an end aimed at in the 
works of God diftin& from the happineſs of 
his creatures, he ſays, P. 14. Where, and 
% how fat theſe ends do in fact interfere, is 
e above the power of man to determine. But 
de jr does not appear to me, that the order, 
ihe. nu and harmony of the univerſe are 
e meerly'intended in ſubordination to the wel- 
*« fare of creatures; on the contrary, I know 
* not whether the latter be not fubordinate 
Leto the former, and limited by it.” 58 
I hardly need here obſerve what a melanchoby 
aſpect it would have upon the creatures of 
God were this fuppoſition true, that God in 
creating, and in his acts of providence, has 
various ends and deſigns diſtinct from, and in 
ſome reſpect oppoſite to their 1 for 
as of the importance of many of theſe ends, 
a regard to which may limit his regard to the 
happineſs of his creatures, we know nothing, 
how can we be ſure that they may not fo far 
prevail as entirely to deſtroy it? We are fure, 
indeed, that God will a& towards us accord- 
ing to the fitneſs of things; but this fitneſs of 
things is very different from a fitneſs to pro- 
duce happineſs, and we muſt be acquainted 
with various other ends and deſigns of the 
-Vivine being, before we ean judge What ic is 1 


( 19) 


for him to do or not to do; and conſequently 
before we can judge what conduct we are to 
expect from him. We are apt to flatter our 
ſelves that God deſigns our happineſs, this is 
indeed allowed to be a right deſign, but it is 
not his whole defign. He may perhaps have 
various other ends in view, ends for ought we 
know of much greater importance, and to 
which the happineſs of his creatures mult yield. 
Our author ſeems to ſuppoſe it impoſſible for 
us to determine how far a regard to the hap- 

ineſs of his creatures and the other views of 
the divine being do in fact interfere. I am 
ſure then 'tis impoſſible that we ſhould be 
certain that they will not ſo far interfere as 
wholly to deſtroy it; nor is it poſſible for 
us in any caſe to know what conduct we are 


to expect from God, when only one or two * 
of thoſe various ends that regulate his actions 


are known to us, and we ſuppoſe that there 
are various other ends, which may have as 
powerful influence, and may interfere with 
theſe, When therefore ſuch melancholy con- 
ſequences plainly ariſe from this notion, tho” 
it be no direct diſproof of it; yet thus much 
will begained by it, that I ſhall have every good- 
natured man ſo far on my fide, as to wiſh it 
might prove falſe ; and I 1 to be 
heard without prejudice, whilſt diſputing 
againſt an apinion, which, if true, would 
have ſuch an ill aſpe& even upon good 


men. 


Cy SC 
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8 crion II. 


This therefore I ſhall now ſet my ſelf to 
do, and endeavour in oppoſition to it to prove 
theſe two points, 1. That God in his acts of 
creation arid providence had a regard to the 
happineſs” of his creatures, and that he is 
really benevolent towards them. And, 2. That 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that he is 
in his actions towards them influenced by 
any other principles; at leaſt, by any other, 
that are not entirely coincident with, or per- 
fectly ſubordinate to this. The former of 
theſe propoſttions I might omit the proof of, 
becauſe it is not expreſly denied by our author, 
and very plainly follows from ſome of his 
conceſſions ; but as this is indeed a point of 
the higheſt importance, and ought to be 
er before we come to conſider the latter, 
was unwilling wholly to paſs it over. Now 
the only ways in which this point can be 
made out, are either from reaſon or experi- 
ence: By reaſon, from the obſervations of the 
works of God, we juſtly conclude that he is 
4 moſt wiſe, and powerful, and infinitely per- 
fect being; and ſuch à being can't be ſup- 
poſed any ways indigent, but muſt be perfect- 
y happy, being liable to no infelicity from 
| Ignorance or weakneſs; and conſequengly he 
can't be influenced to do evil, or to leſſen the 
hdppineſs'tof his crratures from any inter- 
fering of their intereſts with his. Hence it is 
P! ain, that the Creatures of God have no 2 
20.08 » « | 17 3s &-o a, on 
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fon to fear any injurious treatment from him. 
Thus far, I think, the caſe is very plain, 

butitis commonly apprehended that 7 Roar 
neſs of God may from the foregoing — 
ples be more ſtrictly demonſtrated after the 
following manner: The divine being, as in- 
finitely wiſe, muſt be perfectly acquainted 
with the true nature and relation of things, 
muſt always know what is fit and pro- 
per to be done; and having no 
temptations to draw him aſide from what is 
in it ſelf reaſonable and fit, muſt in every 
caſe act accordingly. But to make a good. 
or innocent being miſerable, is a thing in its 
own nature always unfit and unreaſonable,” 
and to communicate happineſs to ſuch kinds 
of beings, is always agreeable to reaſon; and 


therefore we may certainly conclude that 


God will conduct himſelf in this manner to- 
wards his creatures. I will not pretend to 
ſay that this argument is fallacious, but there 
is one part of ir that to me is not ſo clear as 
J could wiſh. When it is aſſerted that to 
communicate happineſs is a thing in it ſelf fir 
and reaſonable, Iam ata loſs to know what is 
the meaning of the expreſſion, An action is, 
I think, then reaſonable, when there is a 
good reaſon for the performing it. But if we 
thus underſtand it in the foregoing argument, 
there is ſomething ſtill wanting to compleat 
the demonſtration; for it may then be juſtly 
aſk'd, what is the reaſon why God ſhould 
communicate - happineſs to the good and in- 
| %v* Þ „„ | nocent? 
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noeent? Will you ſay that the reaſon: for it 
is that ſuch a proceedure is agreeable, and 
the contrary oppoſite to the nature of things? 
If fo, I ſhould then aſk to what things is ſuch, 
a proceedure agreeable to the nature of? Is 
it to that of the creatures? Is it agreeable to 
their nature as ſenſible beings? It is certainly 
pleaſing tothem as ſuch ; but this is entirely 
des the queſtion, and abſtracting from 
this ſenſe of the ward, I don't ſee. but that 
pain and miſery is as agreeable to the nature 
of a ſenſible being, as pleaſure and egit. 
Is then ſuch a praceedure agreeable to the na- 
ture of the divine being, and the contrary op- 
poſite to it? It certainly is if we ſuppoſe him 
benevalent; but this is begging the queſtion: 
Or will you ſay it is agreeable to his nature, 
as a wiſe and intelligent being, without con- 
ſidering whether he is really benevolent or 
nat ? I ſhould be extreamly pleaſed to ſee 
this proved, becauſe nothing could then be a, 
ſtronger demonſtration af the divine goodneſs. 
ut to do this, is at preſent beyond my kill. 
I don't find (I am ſorry to ſay it) any neceſ- 

| ſary cannexion between mere intelligence, 
though ever ſo great, and the love ar appro- 
bation of kind and beneficent actions. I 
muſt there fare leave this proof to better hands, 
and content my ſelf with ſnowing in a more 
popular way, that God is really benevolent, 
without pretending to diſcover the reaſon 
why he is ſo. And to this purpoſe I would 
obſerve it as matter of fact, that God has 


2 (23) 
made many beings 2 of very great hap= 
yr — * . e if we 

confider this w ve 

| viſion for their happineſs. "Now ow it tne 

conceivable with * Ie view he has done this, 

If not with a deſign omore their happi- 

neſs. He Sx do ire wes an intention 

to communicate happineſs or miſery to them, 
fince we don't ſuppoſe that his felicity has 
any dependance on his creatures, or elſe with 
no view or deſign at all; for that action, by 

Which the happineſs or miſery 

ing in the univerſe is N is in effect 

the ſume as none at all. But we can't 
poſe that God deſigned che miſery of hiscrea- 

rures ;; to ſuſpect this, nothing in our a 

nothing in the appearances of t 

us any reaſon: We muſt therefore Gude 

that it was with an intention to communicate 


happineſs that the univerſe was created and that 


the divine being is really moſt benevolent and 
kind to his creatures; and in this concluſion 
we ſhall be abundantly confirmed by obſer- 
ving the works of God. Take notice of them, 
and where you admire their curious and beau- 
tiful contrivance, you will always obferve 
the marks of goodneſs as well as wiſdom. 
Some particular appearances it may perhaps 
be hard to — 2 our ideas of perfect 
goodneſs, but we ſhall ordinarily 
theſe are the effects of general laws, that in 
the main are uſeful and beneficial; and it is 
not to be expected but that we, who have but 
* 


of no one be- ä 


find chat 
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very imperfect views of things, ſhould ſome- 


times meet with difficulties that we can't ęa- 4 
-fily account for, though we ſhall never find 1 
any that really overthrow our notion of a 
perfectly good and benevolent Deiry. 1 

Beſides this, it is plain that we are ſo formed 

as neceſſarily to approve of kind and beneficent | 
actions, and to diſlike a cruel and barbarous , *J-+ 
character. If this is a conſequence of our | 
being intelligent and rational creatures, God 

alſo is infinitely wiſe, and therefore infinitely 
good; but if we cannot ſee this connexion 

between intelligence and goodneſs, or an ap- 
probation of what is kind and benevolent : 

-yet our being thus formed, is a ſtrong proof 

that our Creator is really good, fince nothing 

-can be a greater ſecurity to the general hap- 


Pineſs than this; and a being that had no 
regard to the happineſs of his creatures, 


would never have matte the moſt ſublime and 
ſatisfying pleaſures the conſtant attendants of 

kind and beneficent actions. We have; I 

think, from ſuch conſiderations as 'theſe, the 

juſteſt reaſon to be aſſured that the divine be- 1 
ing is really benevolent, or does intend the 
general happineſs of his creatures. I put 

. theſe as equivalent expreſſions, becauſe I ſup- 

ſe he would not deſign their happineſs, if 

did not defire it, but ſhould be full as 


by — 
3 
— — — — —-—-— — r — 


vell pleaſed to ſee them all ruined and miſe- 
Fable. But our author has nicely diſtinguiſli- 
ed theſe two things: He 1 11 owns that 
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we ſeems very unwilli | 
© benevoletit at all. He es lie does good 
to them, not becauſe he deſires their happi 
neſs, but becauſe ſuch a conduct is 
to the — vr iegrerm of things. 
ſing 1 bein 
ow the happineſs or S—_ of his crea- 
tures, there cduld be any "reaſon why he 
ſhould chooſe one . than the other. But 
ler us hear what our author has: ſaid himſeli 
on this head: cannot avoid thinking. 
« (ſays he, P. g.) that the divine goodneſs is 
« very much miſap „ When it is 
« confidered as a phyſical propenſion, ov diſ- 
fiction of nature analogous: to thoſe af 
« K ections and propenſities which he has gi 
« ven us; ſuch a difpoſition'would- be ſo 
« from conſtituting. moral 
e would derogate from it in pro 
tits influence. To quppole in Daitpm 
« benevolent diſpoſition neceſſary in is ſelſ 
« and in its operations, is to ſuppoſe what is 
« utterly inconſiſtent with the perfections oi 
« the Creator, and the obligations of his tea 
tures. And ſuppoſing it did not neceſſarily 
« produce beneficent actions, but to be con- 


As ib 
Al indife- 


in propo rtion to the extent of its i = 
<«< jr Lodid d eciate good actions, and 
— of the agent. 
What would be the confi e of ſuppo- 
| eng ſuch a benevolent diſpoſition in the Deity, 
. ann, om of his actions I 


am 


to allow him to be 


goodneſs, has , | 


« ſiſtent with freedom and 1 yet ſill, 
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am no ways concerned to mind; ſince all x 
contend for is, that God is neceſſarily good 
or benevolent, and this no more deſtroys his 
liberty, than his love of order and abhorrence 
of confuſion, which is allowed by our author 
to he in the Deity, as unwilling as he is to 
own that. he has any love to his creatures. 
Now againſt ſuch a neceſſary benevolence he 
has ſaid nothing, but that according to the 
extent of its influence, it would depreciate 
good actions, and detract from the merit of the 
agent. I can't but obſerve here, that by the 
ſame way of reaſoning exactly he might prove 
that there is a contrary diſpoſition in the di- 
vine being; for that would enhance the va- 
lue of good actions, and exalt the merit of 
the agent; and his illuſtration of his argu- 
ment from moral goodneſs in men, will as 
well ſuir this caſe as the other. If a perſon 
Rasche of a certain quantity of beneficence, 
reater moral merit the leſs he is ſup- 
ene — by benevolence; and if we 
uppoſe him entirely without any natural af- 
fection, his moral merit would ſtill be in- 
creaſed: by parity of reaſon, tis certain it 
_ follow, that ro produce the ſame quan-- 
of beneficence with a contrary: natural 
difpolition, muſt imply. ſtill a much higher 
degree of moral merit, But it is, I think, 
plain enough that there is no great force in 
ſuch reaſoning as this; for in what ſenſe does 

the ſuppoſition of benevolence in the divine 


being depreciate his good actions? Noes it. 
A rendeßx 


render them leſs fit to be performed? This 
certainly can't be ſaid, conſequently the actions 
are full as good in themſelves, as if he were 
altogether deſtitute of benevolence. Or does 
the performance of them imply leſs; per fe- 
ction in him? This will probably be ſaid, be- 
cauſe the more he is ſuppoſed influenced by 
benevolence, the leſs he appears to regard 
the moral fitneſs of things, or moral recti- 
tude. This indeed might be the conſequence; 

i actions were not therefore fit to be per- 
formed, becauſe they have a tendency to pro- 
mote happineſs; or, which is the ſame thing; 
if benevolence were not the main part, of di- 
vine rectitude, which ſeems to be a point ex- 
tremely plain, and is very agreeable to the 
conceſſions of our author. He ons it is in- 


trinſically right and fit for God to communi- 


cate happineſs to his creatures; if ſo; to de- 
fire their happineſs, muſt be a right affection, 
and conſequently there would be a defect in 
the divine rectitude if he were not benevolent. 
But for what reaſon ſhould I go about to 
ſhow that the perfection of the divine being 
is no ways leſſen d by ſuppoſing benevolence 
to be the principle of his actions, when tis 
plain that we hardly have any other notion of 
a good and amiable: action, but that it pro- 
ceeds from this principle? If kindneſs or 
a good diſpoſition be not the ſpring, no 
matter what the nature or conſequence of the 
action be, however beneficial it may be to 
us, we like the being Ip produced it ann 
bt 2 
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che botter; we don't think our ſelves obliged 
20 gratitude, or imagine him any ways che 
more perfect, as to his moral — —-„— 


che account of ic. | 
part of che objedtion ag 


As to the other 
als woch, that it detracts from the 
merit co fu ſe him influenced by — 

longe, I-confeſs I really don't well underſtand k 

it, and therefore can't give a particular an- 
wer to it. But if chere be ſenſe in 
that the divine being merits'by any of 
actions, kind and benevoleut actions ſurely cam t 
be the leaft meritorious. However, we may 
allow our author His own way of ings 
and ſuppoſe chat neceſſary benevolence in 
divine being depreciates the value of his a- 
cions, and detracts from his merit as much 
as he pleaſes. But does it do chis any otherwiſe 
chan as it adds co perfection of — If 
the more i any is, whether it 
be by want of benevolence or ability, though 
he ſhould merit the more by the ſame good 
actions, does it yet follow for this reaſon chat 


we are confulting — of any one by 
den or leſſening his natural rfoRtions 
in —— to inhance che merit of his actions? 
In this caſe we may more admire the actions, 
but in che other ſhall more admire and love 
the being that was che author of them. If 
God have no benevolent towards 
his creatures, tis indeed vaſtly admirable chat 
he ſhould be ſo conſtant in doing good to 


chem; bot ill if they had zuſt reaſon to ap- 
prehend 


. 

that all che good chey receive fronk 

him was very far from being the affect: af any 
— they couldinor, I think, 
according to the preſent conſtitutiom of our 
azure, bs: — or gratiaude. 
Take away the ſuppabtion of the divine be- 
nevalence, and he no longer appears amiable 
ang lovely, he no longer remains che object 
of our-truft and confidence: other perſections 
render him awful and great, but tis this alone 
mare. or > peP . 


Serien III. 
This poine therefore being, I hope, Sei- 
clear, vzz. That we t to CONCEIVE 
12 


come now to 


ples d iſtinct from this, or which are in 
caſe oppoſite to it; and chat he is not, 
ſufficiently be manifeſted, if it ſhould appear 
that to a wiſe and rational being choſe things 
that have no relation to happineſs, muſt ne- 
ceſfarily be looked upon as indifferent. In or- 
der to make out which, let us ſuppoſe a 

ſon entirely unconcerned with any {enkble 
being whatſoever, and ſee if you can obſer ve 
any reaſon why he ſhould at any time act 
contrary co his own happineſs, ar eſteem any 
actions fit and proper to be that art 
not conducive to his on felicity. For it's 


plain, fince we ſuppoſe him ö 
dn | 5 ing, 


* 


conſider whether ue have any reaſon to ima- 2 
gine that he is actuated by any other prince. 


tar 


( 
being, that has no connexion with ary other, 
no deſire of their happineſs or influence upon 
1, his condition can't be rendered better or 
worſe; more or leſs eligible, but by that which 
increaſes or diminiſhes his own happineſs; 
for what reaſon then can he chuſe or approve 
of any action, but as it tends to his end? I 
don't deny but ſuch a ſolitary being might 
have various inclinations and affections di- 
ſtinct from a calm regaid to his own intereſt, 

ſome of which might engage him to do 

things whereby his own real happineſs would 
be diminiſhed. He might be led alſo by the 
conſtitution of his nature to approve of ſome 
actions as amiable and decent, without think- 
ing of their ten to happineſs; but then, 
if he acted as a wiſe and rational being, he 
would reflect on theſe his inclinations, and 
affections, and determinations of his mind, 
and as far as he found that they were really 
prejudicial to him, ſo far he would be willing 
to alter and correct them: nor can any one 
poffibly blame him for ſuch a conduct, ſince 
being ſuppoſed to have no concern with any 
other ſenſible beings, he can't regard them; 
and on his own account, nothing can be eli- 
gible but what is conducive to his happineſs. 


1 eaſy to ſay that ſome actions are fit and 


reaſonable in themſelves, without any regard 


to happineſs, on which account they ought 


to be performed; but really to conceive of 
any ſuch fitneſs in the caſe of the being we 
have ſuppoſed is, I think, abſolutely 7 1 | 


„ 
*. For what is it can render an action fit 
be performed, but the effects it tends to 

produce? and what can any effect be to ſuch - 
a ſolitary being, that is not an addition or di- 
minution to his happineſs? Does not ev 
one at firſt view ſee, that to him it is to 
intents and purpoſes the very fame as none at 
all, and therefore mult be - urterly unworthy 
of his choice? _ 
Beſides, if this being could be reaſonably 

influenced by any morives not entirely ſubor- 
dinate to a regard to his own happineſs, theſe. 

motives muſt have ſome weight even in o 
poſition to it; otherwiſe their force will aft 
may ſo ſpeak) be infinitely ſmall, or — — | 
and from hence it would follow, that a per- 
ſon may have juſt reaſon to do thoſe actions 
that will be hurtful to himſelf, when he 
knows no one being in the world can be the 
better for them. But if ſuch a conduct can 

be fit and reaſonable in it ſelf, it would puz- 
zle the wiſeſt head to tell what can be abſurd 
and fooliſh. And if it be allowed that there 
are ſome reaſons which may juſtly ſway with 
me to prejudice my ſelf where none receives 
any adyantage by it; fince I can't be obliged 
to have a greater regard to another than my 
ſelf, the ſame, or like reaſons, may juſtly in- 
cline me to hurt him, where neither I, nor any 
ane beſides receives any advantage from what 
be ſuffers; Which poſitions make morality, in- 
ſtead of conſiſting in following the dictates of 
4 regular ſelf-love and real benevolence, to be 


| "Kafibleand benevolent wind cmd wiſh ul 
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ar GGerfferce to roſe reaſons, which cvery 


often be diſregarded: 
Nor, if ir de allowed me har frictſoll 
1 2 as has bern · ſuppoſedi cannot renſon· 
act bur from à view to his on happi- 
it is plain that the fame 
true of all other beings wirk reſpect 


hæve any coneorn il e. which does 

or harm to none heſides themiſelves; and: 

fore all actions which produce neither 

inefy nor miſery, either immediately or 

ir natural rendeney, muſt be abſolutely 
— 


- Bar ſurely this is a propofirion- chat need 


not be enlarged upon, fince am indifferent acti- 
— and one that does neither good nor harm, 


hraſes that only differ im ſound, 
when in fri are exactly rhe ſame; _— 


a petſon char 5 ehuſe ec but himſelf in 
ſock actions as theſe; ſeems to be ſomething 
beneath the character of 4 fool, Andi yet the 
conceſſion of rhis one prine — cerrainly: 
go à great way towardꝭ ee this notion 


of our author. Pars amt Ges neither 


nor Harm are indifferent, and even ac 


cording to him it is cf. par. reaſonable and 


t to produce appineſs and to prevent: miſe- 


ry,, the rectitude or obliquity actions muſt 


altogetlier conſiſt in their tendency to pro- 
date Happineſs or miſery. Thoſe actions that 
have no good tendeney, bat only IE 

miſery, 


thing muſthold 
to that 
of their — in which none beſides 


ts. A ger. or moce ml dene 
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"perſon; but as it ſeems'to me to be one of the 


ateſt im ce, I am unwilling to paſs by 
457 thing, that has been advanced by or Gather 
in favour of the oppoſite ſentiment, without a 
particular anſwer. I ſhall therefore now ſet 
my ſelf to conſider the ſeveral reaſons of the 
divine conduct, that he has mentioned, and 
repreſented as entirely diftinft from a ri ard to 
the happineſs of his creatures; and. if I can 
Plainly that none of theſe can be ſuch di- 
inf? reaſons of his acting, it will follow at 
chat he has not proved his point, but has 

left the matter as he fonndit, and ſtilf it may 
be true wb tx: he has faid to theTcontrary, 
key br Fader: d of God in his works. 
2 ae is che! regard which God has 


e and order in his Works. This our au- 


— as an end which the divine being 
— 


Puke, entirely diſtinct from, and in 'a 
Lies 25 hs to the cr katures happineſs. 
* Tt may be preſumed, (fays he, N 14) 
that the Deity sst lay loves order, amd abhors 
*'confufion., Weiß it "poſtibk chat deformity | 
2 15 diſorder cou be mote conducive to the 
e is e e 7 a noe pr 
even u u it not 

1 en nol pip onda) we 
And afterwards tally us, that he jeg ono 
theſe two ends a regard to happineſs, and regard 
——— interfere, und 
that the former is rather ſubordinate to che lat- 
ver en e. 
I am ſenſible it could not dut appear very | 
odd, ould a 


; (35) 

our author, aſſert, that God had no regard to 
order and beauty in his works; neither do I ſay 
that, I only deny that this was an end of his act- 


ing diſtinct from the happineſs of his creatures, 


and on the contrary affirm, that it was a regard to 
their felicity which was the reaſon why he has 


made and diſpoſes of all things in ſo orderly and . 
beautiful a manner. It is very plain, that the 


beauty and regularity of the divine works does 
contribute to — and it is impoſſible for 
any one to imagine that irregularity and confuſion 
ſhould anſwer this end as well as the contrary: 
This therefore is a plain reaſon why the beauty of 
any work is eſteemed a recommendation of it; 
nor is it, I think, poſſible for us to find out any 
other excellency in the moſt beautiful object, 
beſides its tendency to give pleaſure in the con- 


templation, or to promote ſome other uſeful - 
purpoſe. If there be, why are we not informed- 


what that excellency is? To ſay that ſuch objects 
are in themſelves more perfect than others, is 
only to deliver your opinion that they are truly 
excellent, I alſo am of opinion that they are 
excellent; my reaſon for it is, that they give de- 
light in the contemplation of them, or are ſome 
ways beneficial ; and any further than they tend 
to theſe ends, can imagine no perfection, no ex- 
cellency in them. Beauty in any object ſeems 
to be nothing elſe, but ſuch @ relation, order 
and proportion of its parts, as renders the con- 


templation of it agreeable : In the object it ſelf 


therefore tis nothing elſe; but a certain relation, 


order, and proportion of its parts. Now, I ap- 


peal to any one, * he can poſſibly con- 
| 2 


celve 


W ee 
ceive of any objects being the more perfect 
meerly on the account of the order; and pro- 
portion of its parts, any farther than as that or- 
der and proportion renders it more agree able ot 
more uſeful, i. e. any farther than that order 
and proportion contributes to happineſs ; and 
if this be true, tis plain that the divine being 
could never deſign beauty in his works, but! 
order to promote happineſs. But let us fairly 
examine what our author has ſaid to ptove the 
contrary: And here his firſt argument is drawn 
from ſcripture, where God is faid to have cre- 
ated all things for bis don glory. By this I un- 
derſtand thar in all his works he deſigned the 
illuſttation of his own perfections, that his 

creatures might diſcern and adore his infinite 
excellencies; but then he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have done this for his own fake, for he can- 
not be profited by the praiſes and applauſes of 
his creatures. For what then? undoubtedly for 
the happineſs of his creatures themſelves, whoſe 
glory and happineſs it is to know, and love, 
and ſerve their great Creator. This phraſe 
therefore thus interpreted is no objection againſt 
the opinion of thoſe, who ſuppoſe that the end 
of all God's actions towards his creatures is 
their 18 But our author has given a 
very different interpretation of it, and ſup- 
poſes that the glory, for which God created all 
things, is that glory waich conſiſts in the ap- 
probation of his own works, i. e. as I gather 
from what follows, 'in the approbation of his 
works and actions as perfect and beautiful. 
This, I confeſs, is a very odd interpretation of 
, þ $I © 7X the 


| 
| 


der, who is not carried away with the firſt found 


* 3 — ” 


(47) 


the word; however, I ſhan'e diſpute ic; nor do l 


deny that God did ſo make, and does ſo govern 
the world, that infinite wiſdom approves of 
every part of his conduct, and of all his work 


as the moſt perfect, and if you pleaſe alſo aa 


moſt beautiful; nor will he on any account 
do that which he can't approve of. But ic ſtill 
remains to be ſhown, that he can approve of 
any thing in his works that is an hindrance to 
his creatures happineſs, or that he can approve 
of that as beautiful which is no ways — 
otherwiſe ſuch places of ſcripture as deſcribe God 
as acting for his own glory, — 

ſenſe of them, as acting out of regard to his own 
approbation, do not in the leaſt favour his ſen- 


timents. However, properly ſpeaking, it ſeems 


plain, that God cannot make his own approba- 


tion a diſtin end in his actions; for a wiſe be: 
ing deſigns, acts, and approves of his own acti- 
ons for the very ſame reaſons. His own appro» _ . 


bation cannot make his actions more fit to be 
performed, does not make him think them the 
more ſo (for that would be to ſuppoſe that he 
approves becauſe he approves) and therefore 
cannot be any diſtinct reaſon of his acting. As 
for thoſe other expreſſions which he has pro- 
duced from ſcripture, that God bas made all 
things for himſelf, and that for bis pleaſure they 
are, and were created, I might very well neglect 
to take any notice of them, ſince he has made 
no particular uſe of them, nor any ways en- 
deavoured to ſhow how they favour his hypo- 
theſis; eſpecially as I apprehend, that any rea- 


of 


-- 


is, in our author's 


— 


( 38 ) a | 
of words, cannot poſſibly ſo far miſtake them, 
as to imagine that they are at all to our author's 
purpoſe. The firſt of theſe expreſſions ] find 
2 xvi. 4. The Lord bath OE all things for | 
himſelf: yea, even the wicked for the day f evil. | 
The meaning of which verſe is, I apprehend, 
very well expreſſed in biſhop Patrict's, para- 
phraſe of it, © The Lord diſpoſes all = "nd 
* throughout the world to ſerve ſuch ends as 4 
«. he thinks fit to deſign, which they cannot re- 
- « fuſe to comply with. For if any men be ſo 
« wicked as to oppoſe his will, he will not loſe 
ge their ſervice; but when he nga a public 
e calamity on a country, employ them as the 
c executioners of his wrath *”. The other ex- 
reſſion is in Rev. iv, 11. Thou art worthy, O | 
2 to receive glory, and honour, and power: 
for thou haſt created all things, and for thy plea- 
ſure they are, and were created. The meani 
of which is, not that God made all things for 
his own pleaſure, and entertainment, and de- 
light; or, that his own pleaſure was any end of 
his works of creation or providence: but that 
all things were made, and do exiſt by his will. 
This is plain in the original, the words of which 1 
are, Aiz 79 Yee o as; x, ixmnanoay, 
It would be to abuſe the feader's patience to 
ſay any thing more to ſhow that Hts an. have 
no concern in the controverſy before us: As for 
that other place, where it is ſaid, that God ſaw 


* Or, if this interpretation be diſliked, we may tranſlate the 
words thus: The Lord hath made all things ſuited to each other; 
yea, even the wicked to the day of evil. This Dr. Clarke ſays is 
their proper rendring. See bis Sermons, Fol. VII. page 315. 


every 


"Us 


every thing that be bad made, and behold it was 

very Hoary in which by this goodneſs in the works 

of God, our author ſays, that we muſt needs 
underſtand ſomething more, than à tendenc 
and conduciveneſs' in every thing to the ben 

4 — creatures, I need only obſerve, that 1 

hend he cannot prove that any ching far- 

er is intended, and till that be done, I am not 


anpolel to take it for granted. Tis certain 


things are moſt properly ſaid to be good, be- 
cauſe bre fitted to do good, or to promote 
1 happineſs. | Why then may we not ſuppoſe that 

this is the reaſon, for which God ſays of the 
things r hag made, chat they were all ve- 


7 Bots to leave: the conſideration of arguments 
drawn from ſcripture, by which kind of argu- 
ments, it is, 1 
ſuch a controverſy as this, let us proceed to 
conſider whar he has farther obſerved i in con- 
firmation of his hypothefis. ' And here the 

of his reaſoning ſeems to be this: Or- 
derand beauty are real perfections in any work, 
and yes, or A. the works of God could not 
Have been ſo if they had not been ſo 
beautiful; 3 as we cannot but ſuppoſe 
chat the works of God are moſt perfect he muſt 
have had a 
in them. Here I don't deny the conf: 
the only debate between us iD, whether beat 
be any inherent perfection in an object 
not merely a ſentiment in bur mie 3 e 
from ſome — — order and proportion 
the parts of the object we contemplate: **'T'6 


, impoſſible to decide 2 


5 beauty as well as cole 
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that was chiefly intended in che internal ſtructure 


of animals and plants ? Here tis evident that 

the former was chiefly deſigned; ſince in theſe 

e can ſee no beauty, bur that of exquiſite con- 

erivance to unſwer a lind intention; and yet in 

this part of the divide workmanſhip, beyond 

any other, chere appears the niceſt art. Nor 

can there, I believe, be many inſtances given, 

where we can diſcern beauty in the works f 

God, and yet fee no uſe in that contrivance 

which renders them beautiful. The ingenious 

nuthor of che inquiry concerning 0 

virtue has obſerved, that that very quality in 

Ohjects, which occafions their beauty, would 

tender chem more eligible, ſuppoſing we Had 

no ſenſe of beauty at all, Treat. I. Secb. 8; Par. 2. * 

Now if this be really the caſe, there can be . 

no reaſon to aſk whar occaſion. was there for 

ſueh a profuſion of beauty amidſt che work f 

Dod, if there be no other excellency in beauti. 
fol abjects beſides their tendency to promote 

happineſs? For the anſwer is very plain. Thie 

world is ſo framed, that every particular phrt 

of it is of uſe to promote happineſs, and a ſetiſe 


of beauty was given ſtill Farther to advance 
ehis end And it muſt be very abſurd! (0 Hy, 
that all che curiotis contexture and clabota 


bora 
arrangement of dhe 5 arts 57 che . 
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who haye examined the, matter, but 


it is plain is neither uniformity. nor variety, nor 


(42) 
regular world ſhould be choſen, rather than a 
confufed chaos; and therefore that the world 


is thus regular, can be no argument that our 
ſenſe of beauty does not ariſe from the arbitrary 
conſtitution of the divine being. But are not 


4 uniformity and variety real relations belong- 
e ing to the objects themſelves ? Are they not 
% independent on us and our faculties? And 


% would they not be what they are, whether 
A ve perceived them or no? P. 17. There is 


never any one denied this; yet hence our au- 
thor ſeems to draw a very ſtrange and ſurprizing 


concluſion, hen he aſſerts, that for this reaſon 


the author of the inquiry concerning beauty 


and virtue Has fixed beauty on ſucha foundation, 
as is entirely inconſiſtent with his on hypotheſis. 


His hypotheſis is, that thoſe objects appear 
beautiful to us, in which there is uniformity, a- 


midſt variety. He never imagined that-unifor- 
mity and variety were themſelves beauty, or 


that objects thus qualified muſt neceſſarily ap- 
beautiful to every rational mind, either of 


Which aſſertions ſeem inconſiſtent with his no- 


tions. But he aſſerts it only as matter of fact, 
that ſuch objects, as are uniformly various, do 
appear beautiful to us. And this I ſuppoſe none 

ut will ac- 
knowledge is pretty. near the truru. 
But what follows from hence ? Does it fol- 
low becauſe, our perception of beauty ariſes 
from objects uniformly various, and uniformity 
and variety are real relations belonging to the 
objects themſelves; that therefore beauty, which 


. 


; F 7 - 
A 


— 


any 


„ 


vinegar may ariſe from the acuteneſs of its par- 


(43) 
any mixture of the two, is a real quality in 
objects, and not only a ſenſation in our minds, 


occaſioned by ſome what real in objects them- 


felves. Is it not poſſible that the ſour taſte! of 


ticles? Now ſuppoſing this to be the real caſe, 
then the acuteneſs of the particles of vinegar 
are as much the foundation of its ſourneſs, as 
uniformity and variety are the foundation of 
beauty. But did ever any man in his wits ima 
ine that ſourneſs is a real quality in vinegar? 
cannot therefore but wonder that when Mr. 
Hutcheſon (Sect. 2,) profeſſed that it was his 
deſign to inveſtigate what it is in objects that 
occaſions their appearing beautiful to us, he 
ſhould ever be taxed as contradicting his own 


| hypotheſis, by ſaying it is uniformity amidſt = 
wariety.  . | Me 


The charge is no more juſt than if becauſe-x 
perſon ſhould fay that the inteſtine motion of 
the particles of bodies is the cauſe of heat, he 
ſhould be repreſented as aſſerting, that heat is a 
real quality belonging to ſuch bodies themſelves. 
Again our author ſays, (Pag. 21.) © It is not 
© to be doubted, but that the univerſe is moſt. 
<« regular, moſt harmonious, and moſt beauti- 


ful in the fight of the divine being. Theſe 


« beauties therefore muſt bg real, abſolute and 
e objective perfections; for whatever the Crea- 
« tor ſees in his works or ideas, muſt be actual- 


ly in them. What they apprer to him, that 
mſ 


e they are preciſely in themſelves; either 
«-therefore the natural and moral world appear 
4 to the divine mind without beauty, or the - 
a F 2 _  - _ © bank” 


* * 


4 
« beauties he perceives in them muſt bereal and 
« inherent.” Here I can't but juſt take notice 
of the unfairneſs of this argument. Our author 
had before taken notice that order and beauty 
are therefore amiable in the ſight of God, be- 
cauſe they are real perfections; and had ac- 
knowledged that all that he had faid concern- 
ing the Deities regard to order and beauty, was 
altogether groundleſs, but upon the ſuppoſition 
that theſe are teal and inherent perfections in 
any object. From whence, I think, one may 
fairly conclude, that even he himſelf has nd 
other reaſon to believe that God does diſcern any 
beauty in his works, or makes this a diſtinct end 
of his acting, but this, that beauty is an inberent 
perfection in an object. To what purpoſe then 
are the ſcales now turned, and that muſt be 
made a medium of proof, which before was the 
Fontlufion Pf. 15 £4 | 


' 


Before God could not produce diſorder, and 
be the author of confuſion z becauſe beauty and 
order being real perfections in any work, muſt be 
perceived by him as ſuch, and be amiable in his 
fight. Not he fees beauty and order in his works, 
and therefore they are real per fections in them; 
which laſt ks arguing is certainly very ab- 


ford, becauſe it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
know that God can diſcern any quality in an 
object, but by knowing firſt that it is a quality 
which does belong to it, unleſs it were by the 
help of a revelation. We can't know that the 
works of God appear beautiful to him, but by 
firſt knowing that they are beautiful in them- 
Rives, and muſt appear ſa to every one that 
1. * e Per- 


— 


* 


preire them 10h wha hy are bes 
therefore is in debate, to take the former. 
for granted is really y beggt 
ought to be proved. I am ſenſible, that 0 
doubt, whether the works of God appear bea 


tiful to him or not, muſt ——— — 5 of 


that ate uſed to conceive as a real di- 
ſtinct perfection in objects t Ives. As to 
aſſert, that bodies appear 
the divine mind, would for the ſame reaſon ap- 
pear very ſurprizing to the vulgar; and he that 
can. free himſelf of one of theſe prejudices; 
may as calily get rid of the other. 

But I muſt hete obſerve, for fear of being 
mifunderſtood, that I by no means doubt that 
the . works: of God are contrived in the moſt 
exatt and regular manner to, accompliſh the 
ends he intended by them; the ſum of which 


fal — "a 1 bink. there is no manner 


of reaſon to ſuppoſe, that any particular order 


and proportion of things appears to the divine 
mind more excellent and beautiful than another. 

But I may here be asked, does confuſion. then 
and diſorder in it ſelf appear as amiable and 
lovely to him, as order, proportion and harmo- 
ny? I anſwer, if we ſpeak properly, nothing 


can appear to him confuſed and diſorderly in it 
felf, without a regard had to the end for which 
it may be deſigned. Theſe are terms, that have 
an evident relation to the imperfection of our 
minds. Let an heap of ſtones be thrown toge- 


ing the: queſtion-that 


without all colour to 


_—_ 


(46) 


ther without any deſign, and there will appear: 
to us no order, no proportion in them; but ſill. 


there is as real proportion in their ſizes and 
diſtances, as if they had been ranged by the 
niceſt hand, ſo as to make the moſt beautiful 
appearance to us. It is not any order and pro- 
— of the parts of an object that renders it 
utiful, as our author ſeems to imagine; for 
he ſays, P. 20. „ The effentials of beauty are 
« order, ſymmetry and proportion; without 
& theſe no works of art are, or can be beauti- 
« ful; and according to the degree wherein 
& thoſe prevail, the beauty of theſe. is greater. 
te or leſs.” But there are only ſome particular 
orders, and ſome particular proportions of the 
pores of an object that appear agreeable and 
utiful to us. Now, by what medium can 
we poſſibly prove that ſuch an order, and ſuch: 
| ae in the parts of an object, which 
ren it moſt beautiful to us, muſt alſo make 
it appear ſo to the divine mind? eſpecially 
when we often perceive beauty in an object, 
without ſo much as knowing what thoſe pro- 
portions are which render it agreeable to us; 
nor till this be done, which has not been ſo 
much as attempted, can we have any reaſon to 
believe, that beauty, which in objects them- 
ſelves is nothing elſe but a particular order and 
proportion of their parts, was any diſtin end 
in the works of creation and providence. 
On this ſingle point the whole controverſy ſeems 
to me to turn, and therefore Icannot but think it 
very well deſerves a freſh conſideration from our 


author. He ſays, the eſſentials of beauty are 
| order 


ß 


Vvbeder and pro! ion; but if I miſtake not, the 
eſſence of deformity may as truly be alterted to 
. be alſo order and pr In the ſame ſenſe 
chat one kind af order and proportion conſti- 
5 tutes beauty, another kind of order and pro- 
| portion ſeems to r deformity. Objects 
are not therefore ug want order 
| and proportion; ber — 3 belong 
as to all objects that have parts of the ſame kind, 
| and that may be compared as to ſituation and 
quantity, as figure does to all bodies. Divide 
any object into its ſeveral parts, and place them 
how you will, they will ſtill be in ſome order 
or though perhaps in that order they 
may r and make no beautiful ap- 
1 pPearanee. Again, enlarge, leſſen, or 
8 2 the parts of an object how you. pleaſe, ' till _ 
every part muſt be in ſome-propartion to the 
whole, and to every other part. Tis true in- 
deed, that we-uftally: ſay of objects that tare 
deformed, that they; want order and propor- 
tion; but the meaning of this is, only that they 


want that order and proportion that is neceſſa- 


ry to 2 appearing Þeauriful to us. the | 


9 expreſſion it ſelf i 1 no oy 
we .calltharbody Ps Il nagen, a 
The reader 3 —— that I uſe 8 8850 | 


rtion in that which is the common ſenſe 
of it, as I apprehend; among all writers (unleſs 
ve mult except ſome of the mathematicians) to 
denote the comparative greatneſs of two | 
| tities, in Which ſenſe we uſe the word bene : 
4) 1 % but ih i | 
e ere 1 7 


is 


448) 

- ſpeak of the proportion between the circumſt - 
rence and the diameter of the circle; between 
thelheightof a building, and its length or breadrh, 
and the like. But I thought it proper to ob- 
ſerve, that ſome mathematicians uſing the word 
ratio inſtead of proportion in che foregoing 
ſenſe, define proportion to be an equality ra- 
tiat; becauſe in this ſenſe of che word; it muſt 
be acknowledged that proportion has a conſi- 
.derable effect upon the beauty of an object; but 
not ſo much as that where there is the ſame prp- 
portions in this ſenſe, or the fame number of 
equal ratios, there muſt always be the ſame beau- 
ty. Take, for inſtanoe, twWo humane fades, the 
ne perfecti beautiful, che archer exactly like the 
Former in all other reſpects, only let the eyes be 
100 little, the noſe too long, or che noſtrils too 
wide; and i apprehend, chat though theſe muſt 
needs differ in beauty, yet it willßibe impoſſible 
to ſhow that in any ſenſe there is more order or 
proportion in one than che other. So chat it 
can t be juſtly. ſaid, that the eſſenoe of beauty 
is order and proportion; or that we have any 
reaſon to think chat every; being that perceives - 
the fame order and proportion in an Shiect, 
muſt have che ſame ſentiments of its beauty. 
Muhen Iſay that order and proportion are not the 
eſſence of beauty, my meaning is, chat it as not 
every order and proportionſthat oonſtitutes heau- 
ty, but only ſome; and why cheſe rather than 
thers ſhould make a beautiful appearance even 
to us, we can't aſſign any reaſon; and-therefore 
can't poſſibly conclude, that they mult raiſa che 
ſame ſenſe of beauty in every other rational 
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mind that perceives them. But enough has 


been faid on this head, at leaſt to ſhow that our 


author has given no ſufficient proof of his aſ- 
fertion, that a regard to beauty and order was 
any diſtinct end of the divine being in his works. 
Seren V. N Fs | 
I proceed therefore now to another aſſertion 
of our author, which contradicts the opinion 

of thoſe who ſuppoſe that God has no ends in 
his actions towards his creatures which are not 


intirely coincident with their happineſs; which 


is this, (P. 52. See alſo P. 33, Sc.) that © every 
“ inſtance, every degree of fin, is a juſt ground 
« for ſuitable punithment, whether the ends 
« and intentions of government require it or 
« not; and therefore, that when neither the 
reformation of the offender himſelf, nor the 


of others is deſigned, the deſert of fin it 


ſelf is a ſufficient inducement to the divine be? 
ing to puniſh him in proportion to the great- 
neſs of his fault, | " 


I ſhould very readily own, that every in- 


| ſtance, every degree of fin is a juſt ground for 
ſuitable puniſhment ; becauſe it is for the gene- 
ral happineſs that every fin ſhould be diſcou- 
raged, and that all the rational creatures of 
God ſhould be convinced that they can never 
offend againſt his righteous laws without injuring 
themſelves, But if a perſon will abſtra& from 
this which is a plain reaſon, and, I think, the 
only true reaſon of puniſhment; and will ſuppoſe 
the caſe, that no good is done or deſigned by 
_q G puniſh- 
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' 
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puniſhment, he certainly i is obliged to aſſign 
ſome other reaſon for it. In order to do which, 
our author · ſuppoſes that there was but one 
moral agent in the univerſe, and that he was 
obſtinately and incorrigibly wicked; and on 
this ſuppoſition ſays (P. 34.) „It is not to be 
« doubted, but he would feel the effects of his 
« Maker sdiſpleaſure: nay, that there are good 

grounds to believe that his puniſhment would 

« be fraportipned to his crimes; and Mat this 
10 4 # big y probable on many accounts, and if 

he ſtakes nat, canformable to the doftritns 
cc 48 of reaſon and revelation.” - 

I might here, I apprehend, very juſtly que» 
{tion the poſfibility FP the fact {ſuppoſed by fur. 
author, and 4 prom Ba have ftill reaſon to doubr 
of his opinion, tho' it ſhould be a juſt deduction 
from it. But I don't infiſt on this; aud an che 

lee of he e of this caſe, I would: 
F on that ſuch a being might be pu- 


as far as This was negeſſary to prev ont 
155 80 Rute wickedneſs. But this will, I ſup». 


be hardly allowed to be any p Nu- 
Bee becauſe it would be a leſs evil to tho 


criminal himſelf, than his own wickedneſs | 
wauld have been which is ſuppoled 895 fre- 


vented by it. Vowerer, tis plain this can't 
come up to our author's intention; for he ſup⸗ 


poſes (or I ſtrangely miſtake his deſign) chat pu- 


niſhment may and ought to. be inflicted on a 
wicked perſon meerly on the account of the de- 


ſert of fin, tho no good were hereby derived 
to himſelf, or to any one elle. 5 
| 0 


Jo prove which he argues in the following 
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manner, (P. $4.) © If we attend to the princi- 
* ple of divine rectitude, We ſhalt find the Dei- 


© ty ever acting, and ever determined to act ge- 


4 cording to the reaſon of the thing and the 
right of the caſe. If then ir be right and 


© reaſonable-in it ſelf to poniſh ic ſedneſi, as 
* well as to reward goodneſs, he will affuredly . 


< do both.“ | | 

Thus far we have no controverſy; God will 
aſſuredly reward the virtuous, and puniſh the vi- 
tious; as far as it is reaſonable, and fit he ſhould. 
But what do we learn from hence? He goes on, 


« If virtue be neceſſarily amiable in his fighr, 


& vice is neceſſarily odious; if there be merit 
« in the one, which naturally recommends it to 
« his favour and eſteem, there is equal demerit 
* in the other, which unavoidably excites his 


« diſpleaſure and indignation.” This alfy is 
allowed, if I rightly underſtand the unuſual 


phraſes, that there 1s a merit in virtue that re- 
commends it, and a demerit in fin that excites 
indignation againſt it. I ſuppoſe no more is in- 
tended by them, than what was as plainly ſaid be- 
fore, that virtue is neceſfarily amiable, and vice 
neceſſarily odious. But what is the proper con- 
ſequence from this? Is it any thing more than 
this, that God will therefore take all proper 
methods to fecure the cauſe of virtue, and to 
diſcountenance all ſin and wickedneſs? Certain- 
ly it by no means follows, as our author would 
inſinuate, that therefore it is always in it ſelf 
morally fit, and agreeable to the tectitude and 
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ſanctity of the divine nature, to puniſh the vi- 
tious and to reward the virtuous; even ſu 
poſing the caſe, that ſuch rewards and puni 
ments had no tendency to anſwer the ends of 


the divine government, which are the promoting 


virtue and happineſs. A love to virtue can't 
diſpoſe a perſon to reward, but with a deſign to 
promote and encourage virtue. An hatred of 
vice can't diſpoſe a perſon to puniſh, but with 
a deſign to diſcourage and diſcountenance vice. 
We may be very great enemies to vice, and yet 
not be enemies to vitious men, or inclined to 
hurt them, any further than an oppoſition to 
their vices may make it neceſſary. Otherwiſe 
no good chriſtian could be a virtuous man, fince 
with the greateſt averſioꝑ to fin he is obliged to 
maintain the moſt real benevolence towards ſin- 
ful men. And if this be commanded us as our 
conſtant duty, I can't ſee how we can aſſert that 
it is inconſiſtent with the divine rectitude to 
ſhow mercy to ſinners, and to make them ex- 
perience the effects of his benevolence, where 
this can be done without prejudicing the cauſe 


of virtue and goodneſs. But © ſhould God 


cc communicate good, and finally diſpenſe hap- 


e pineſs to all deſerving or undeſerving promiſ- 


« cuouſly ; how could he be ſaid upon this ſup- 
« poſition to act according to the true nature, 
« and reaſon of things? Virtue and Vice are 
tc eſſentially oppoſite, and therefore ic is not 
« poſſible that the ſame treatment ſhould ſuir the 
« votaries of each. (P. 35.) It is here readily ac- 
knowledged, that it would not be right to com- 

| municate 
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municate happineſs equally to all ſorts of per- 


ons without any difference, that it would not 
be right to give as great rewards to the evil as to 
the good. Such a procedure would not be treat- 
ing perſons according to their real character, 
nor the way moſt effectually to promote virtue 
and happineſs. But what is all this to the point 
in view, which was to ſhow, that without a re- 


rd to the deterring from fin, there is ſufficient 


reaſon to puniſh bad men? Is there not as great 
a difference made between the virtuous and the 
vitious, as any wile and good being would de- 
fire; if the virtuous are always rewarded for 
what they do well, and the vitious are always 
puniſhed, where their puniſhment is conducive 
to the general good and neceſſary to deter from 
ſin? Is not the very reaſon why virtuous and vi- 
tious men ſhould be treated differently, that vir- 
tue ought to be encouraged and vice diſcounte- 
nanced? And therefore where theſe ends are out 
of the queſtion, there does not appear any rea- 
ſon from theſe 8 characters for an oppo- 
ſite treatment. 

would ſuffer an incorrigible ſinner to go unpu- 
niſhed, when the quite contrary is deſerved? 


Is not this eſſentially repugnant to the rectitude 


and purity of his nature? 


I don't apprehend that God will ſuffer any 


impenitent finner to go unpuniſhed, bur not 
meerly becauſe this is deſerved; for then no fin 
muſt go unpuniſhed : but becauſe his puniſh- 
ment is neceſſary to ſecure the reſpect due to 


the divine laws. And ſuppoſing this end out of 


the 


ut can we ſuppoſe that God 
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.the queſtion, no one can ſay, that moeerly the 
deſerving puniſhment is a ſufficient reafon for 
| — IS that willi — room for 
for what our author — 
repreſented: a moſt villamous character, which 
he deſires us to reflect upon without the emo- 
tions of reſentment, viz. that the moſt merci ful 
man in the world would pronounce ſentence 
vpon ſuch an offender, and give him up to con- 
dign puniſhment; it is not improbable chat this 
would be true in fact, becauſe the moſt merci- 
ful wan in the world has his roſentments; and 
it is impoſſible, but he ſhould belie vethere would 
be. good conſequences: from puniſhing ſuch a 
perſon. But if we could ſuppoſe the contrary, 
that ſparing him would certainly do no hurt, 
that puniſhing would do no good, 1 can by no 
means be of our author's opinion, that to ſpare 
would not be goodneſs, but weakneſs. For what 
weakneſs is it to (pare, when all the reaſons of 
uniſhment are ſuppoſed away? His reaſon for 
it, that to ſpare would be violating truth and 
nature, and acting contrary to the plaineſt rea- 
ſons of things, is only a more faſhionable way 
of ſaying that he is very poſitive, 'i;yould be 
exceeding wrong; for he does not tell us one 
truth that would be violated by it, nor give us 
one of thoſe plaineſt reaſons, which ſhould per- 
ſuade us to a contrary conduct. And Lam 
ſatisfied I ſhould be far from being fiogular if I 


ſhould deliver my opinion on the oppoſite fide: 
of the queſtion, in the ſame way with our au- 


thor, 


ſays, after having 


4 firſt gone through a ſtate of probation,” P.. 
that God can't. 
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they, that to give 
where no good 
miſchief 
ture, and acting contrary 


to any ſenſible being 
is anſwer'd by it, nor any 
ing truth and na- 


to the plaineſt reaſons 


is 


of things; tis — a&ting a 2 — 


51 ill natured part. 
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There is only one opinion more of our au- 
thor, which, I think, it is needful to take notice 
of, as ming too much to conhne+ the divine 
and fupported by no reaſon ; and 
that is, that it is not conſiſtent wich the di- 
te vine tectitude to beſtow that ſupreme felicity, 
40 — — ack chats? 

« ards of the righteous on any that have mob 


Which is as much as to ſay, 
conliftently with his own attributes, create any” 
being in ſuch a degree: of perfection, chat he 
ſhould be in no more danger of falling 


ar 
firſt view ——— — — 
boundleſs goodneis of God, that ir cant be ex- 
pected we ſhould admit it without the ſt 
Tis acknowledged by att, that God may 


ftow what favour he pleaſes on bis creatures, 


antecedently to their doing any thing to doſerve 
it. Why may he not then male creatures with 
the moſt pure and uncorrupt affrctions, aud with 


een a large and diſtinct ä of tho nature 


of 


* 
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of things, as to diſcern the connection between 
virtue and their own intereſt, as plainly as we 


know by experience the connection between 
eating and living? Now only allow that beings 
may be created thus perfect; and there will be 
no more danger of their falling, than there is. 
that a man in his wits, for no reaſon ar all, 
ſhould thruſt his hand intdliighe midſt of the 
fire, that is, there will be no danger of it at all, 
And if you deny this, how can you acknow- 
ledge that God may grant what favours he 
pleaſes to his creatures? Vea, if no beings were 
at firſt made thus perfect, what will become 
of the beauty of that ſcale of beings which our 
author ſpeaks of, the higheſt of which was in 


danger of falling below the condition of the 


meaneſt ſenfible being, that is, into a ſtate of 
miſery ? And is it not wrong in us to preſume 
ſo far to limit the divine goodneſs, as to ſay 
that he can't beſtow on any a favour that is 
and compleat before they have deſerv'd: 
it, which it's plain no favour can be whilſt 
there is any hazard of loſing it? 
But let us hear what our author ſays to juſti- 


fy this ſurprizing poſition. 4: happi- 
4 neſs: (he ſays, P. 4 f.) was. ht to be 
«reſerved for the proper of God's lave 


« and favour ; which none of his creatures 


e could be without virtuous qualifications and 
moral merit: andtheſeimply a ſtate of 


tion.“ That as to confer the ſame happineſs /_ 


on the faithful, and on the unfaithful and diſabe- 
dient, would be a manifeſt violation of truth 
and 


1 
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and nature; ſo © by parity of reaſon it was mo- 
e rally unfit to treat thoſe who had never been 


“tried, and by conſequence merited nothing; 
te in the ſame manner as if they had been tried 
C and found faithful; becauſe ſuch perſons are 
« in a moral ſenſe worthleſt, and by conſe- 
* quence are in ſtation as much below merit 
« as it is above demerit. I have given; I ap- 
prehend, the full ſtrength of our author's ar- 
gument; and before 1 come to give an anſwer 
to ĩt, I find it neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat in or- 
der to ſettle the meaning of the terms here 
made uſe of by him, on the ambiguity of which, 


if I miſtake not, all the ſeeming ſtrength of 


his reaſoning intirely depends. 
Firſt then, let us. enquire what we are to 


underſtand by virtuous qualifications ; theſe can- 


not here ſignify meerly good diſpoſitions, and 
ſuch valuable qualifications of temper, as fit a 


- perſon for the greateſt ſerviceableneſs to him- 
ſelf and others. Even though a perſon have 


the ſtrongeſt deſires to promote the honour of 


. the Creator, and the kindeſt affection towards 


his fellow reatures; if theſe ariſe from his ori- 


ginal make, and are not acquired by himſelf 
with ſome difficulty, they are not according to 


our author virtnous qualifications; for theſe, he- 


fays, imply a ſtate of probation, i. e. a ſtare of 
difficulty and temptation. By virtuous quali- 


fications therefore, I ſuppoſe, he muſt mean, 


' what. I would call, in oppoſition to thoſe good 
. diſpoſitions: Which we receive more directly 


red virtues. 
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The next word, that needs explication, is 
that of moral merit; by this he cannot mean 
only real worth. and excellency ; for that does 
not neceſſarily imply a ſtate of probation. But 
by moral merit we muſt, I apprehend, under- 
ſtand à right to a reward, or that which gives 
ſuch a right; in which ſenſt ef the word, I al- 
low it can't be applied to any untried creatures. 
Thoſe creatures, which by their original make 
are ſo conſtituted, that their deſires and their 
duty always neceſſarily coincide, can't, I think, 
be ſaid to have any claim to a reward: whereas 
thoſe who are ſurrounded with dithcul#r and 
temptation, and who are obliged to deny them- 
ſelves and ſubmit to great iniconveriencies that 
they may maintain their integrity, :i&-nagwirth- 
ſtanding this, they do behave uprightly, ſeem on 
this accoynt to have an equitable: claim to it, 
which they may dase tba from this principle; 
that a wiſe ad good God will cereainly, ig 
every inſtance, make it the intereſt of his crea- 
tures to behave virtuouſſy. In this ſenſe there- 
fore creatures only in a ſtate of — can 
be ſaid to merit. 

I am ſenſible that to many ãt will — 
to ſay that a ereature can any ways merit at the 
hands of God; and I confeſs, chat in chat fenſe 
in which men by. ſhowing kindneſs to each other 
merit a return of ; mm. it i abſurd to fay 
that any being whatſeever can merit at the di- 
vine hands. It ſeems alſo plain to me, that in 
particular the happineſs dials promited to the 
2 in che goſpel, cannot be looked upon 

as 


U 
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as what they are capable of meriting by their 


obedience. Perfect and unalterable happineſs is 
really of infinite value; and therefore cannot 
but appear as a reward greatly diſproportionate 
to the temporary ſervices of any creatures, and 
much more ſo to the imperfect obedience of men 
in this ſhort life. So that if none muſt receive 
but according to their merit, which is the prin- 
ciple on which, if I miſtake nor, all our au- 
thor's reaſoning depends; mankind muſt for ever 
deſpair of a ſtate of perfect and unalterable hap- 
ineſs. But if we take the word merit in the ſenſe 
fore mentioned, as ſignifying an equitable 
claim to a reward, 7. e. to a reward proportional 
to the difficulty of performing, or the inconve- 
nience Nunt is ſubmirted to in the performance 
of any virtuous action; in this ſenſe, I think, a 
_ may be ſaid to merit, and thus it is plain 
e can merit only in a ſtate of probation. And 
in analogy to this ſenſe of the word muſt we 
underſtand that very harſh aſſertion of our au- 
thor, that all beings that have not undergone 
a ſtate of trial, are in a moral ſenſe worthleſs, 
viz. that they have no proper claim to a re- 
+ ward. For in any other ſenſe, nothing can be 
more ſtrangely abſurd, than to ſay that any 
creature is therefore in a moral ſenſe worthleſs, 
becauſe he wag always poſſeſſed of ſo much 
wiſdom and goodneſs as not to be in danger of 
offending, i. e. becauſe he is moſt like the infi- 
nitely perfect being. 
Theſe things being obſerved, the foremen- 
. | H 2 tioned 
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tioned argument may be anſwered with very 


little difficulty, I readily allow, that perfect 
happineſs will be given only to the 3 
jects of God's love, and favour, and eſteem; but 


in order to theſe acquired virtues and moral me- 


rit, in the ſenſe _—_ are not, I 


apprehend, abſolutely neceſſary. For good diſ- 
poſitions and inclinations, a right temper and 
byaſs of mind, are of themſelves a juſt founda- 
tion for love, favour, and eſteem ; though they 
don't ſeem to give a perſon a proper title to a 


reward. Nor does it follow, that becauſe one 


has undergone the ſevereſt trials and overcome 
in them, that therefore he is a better and more 
valuable perſon than another that has not been 
thus tried; and conſequently this latter may 
poſſibly have as much of the divine favour 
and eſteem, as the former, We indeed can on- 
ly value perſons from their actions, becauſe tis 


by this means only we form a judgment of their 


internal temper; but he, who immediately diſ- 
cerns the inward diſpoſitions of the mind, can 
have no reaſon to wait till theſe be diſcovered 
by external actions, in order to know where 
his love and eſteem ſhauld be fixed. Eſteem, 
if. I miſtake not, ought always to be propor- 
rional to the good qualities of which a per- 
ſon is poſſeſſed, however theſe have been ac- 
quired; for to have one in due efteem, is to 
apprehend him to be what he really is in 
himſelf. And where a perſon is juſtly e- 
ſteemed for his good diſpoſitions of mind, it 
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can be no reaſon againſt granting him any fa- 
vours which he is not likely to abuſe, that he 
has no juſt claim to them as the reward of 


his actions. Bur, ſays our author, © if re- 


« wards are due to the righteous, and puniſh- 
« ments to the wicked ; thoſe who have never 
c been tried can deſerve neither, and therefore 
© cannot, agreeably to truth and rectitude, be 
te treated like either of the other.” As this ar- 
gument ſtands, the utmoſt that it can prove is, 
that an untried perſon ought neither to be re- 
warded nor puniſhed ; which is very different 
from that which he undertook to prove, that 
ſuch. an one ought not, through the unde- 
ſerved goodneſs of God, to be made 

of perfect happineſs, But if this argument had 


been intended to have proved the point in view, - 


it ſhould have run in the following manner: 

If perfect and unalterable happineſs be due 
to the righteous as the reward of their ſervices 
in a ſtate of probation, and miſery be the juſt 
portion of the wicked; thoſe who have never 
been tried, and conſequently have deſerved nei- 
ther, ought not to be treated like either of the 
other, i. e. ought not to be made either perfectly 
happy, or miſerable. But in anſwer to this, I 
ſay, perfect happineſs is not due to the righteous 
as the reward of their ſervices; tis not on the 
merits of their own works, but on the gracious 
promiſe of God, through Chriſt, that their expe- 
ation of this is founded: and therefore, fince 
they at laſt muſt not receive it, but as an un- 


deſerved 


( 62 ) 
deſerved favour ; why 't the ſame favour 
be confetred on others that are equally fit- 
ted for it, though ſuppoſed unequal: to them 
in merit? Nor would 222 if we could 
ſuppoſe a perſon capable of meritin e& 
— that therefore it ſhould be — 
ed on none, but thoſe that do thus merit itz and 
that no room ſhould be left for the exerciſe of PP 
undeſerved favour. Becauſe one Has a juſt 
claim upon me, that is no reaſon why I may 
not freely give to another, even more than 
- what the former can in juſtice demand. 

Tis a mighty weak way of arguing, to ſay 
that two. perſons ought not to be treated alike, 
that is, that they ſhould not both receive the 
fame happineſs; becauſe one has a particular 
claim to it, which the other has not: if one 
has merit, he will receive according to his me- 

rit, and when this is done, with regard to un- 
deſerved favours, he ſtands upon a level with 
the other creatures of God; and it is no ab- 
ſurdity co ſuppoſe, that it may in ſome caſes 
at leaſt ſeem good to his infinite wiſdom 
to beſtow thele in the largeſt proportions 
on thofe that have not the greateſt merit. 

Yea, as I think that none can deny, that 

God has a right to make a difference between 

the conditions of his creatures by his unde- 

ferved goodneſs, without any regard to theiww 
merits; ſo none can pretend to fix the bounds 
beyond which the difference hence. arifing 
ought not to proceed: and therefore we can't 
| poſſibly 


v4 


ſtow ing happineſs upon, and fur diverſifying 


_ "Cn 

poſfibly have 2 to aſſert, chat God 
not give ſome creatures greater fs 
8 have merited it by any a obe- 
Since in a ate of trial; chan what it is peſi- 
ble for others to gain by their merit. 
But is not this co repreſent the divine being as 
acting in an arbitrary manner, and as having a 
particular fondneſs for ſome more than others 
without any reaſon at all? I anſwer, this no more 
follows from what I have aid, than from the 
common opinion, that God has originally made 
ON of different ' ranks and capacities for 

ppineſs. A man, for inſtance, has av'mores 
_——_— complain 2 — 

proceeding — with 
al his boaſted merit he ſhould not be able ta 
2 the happineſs of angels; than a bruce 


can complain that he is utterly uncapable even = 
of chat happineſs, which men may enjoy in this 


life. But all that follows from what I have 
aſſerted is, that God Has other neaſons for be- 


the happineſs of his oreatures, beſi des a regard 
to their merit; which is what every eme muſt 
allow that will not run contrary to the plaineſt 


matter of fact, 'as far a3:we are capable af 


judging concerning it. Befides this argument 
drawn from the divine equity, our author adds 


another taken from the natural connexion be- 


tween virtue and happineſs. Says che, f. 


felicity is rhe peculiar portion af rhoſe chat 


* gone through a - ſtate of prabation,; 


« partly 


— — 
1 . 
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( 64 ) 


« — by God's appointment, and partly 
« fr 


om the very nature of the thing; for; ſince 


4A ſtate of probation is neceſſary for the ex- 
4 erciſe and improvement of virtue, it is by 
tc conſequence neceſſary for the conſummation 
« and perfection of happineſs.” That good 


or virtuous diſpoſitions; and actions are neceſ- 


| fary to the perfection of happineſs is moſt cer- 
tainly true: but I muſt confeſs, I can't ima- 


ine what our author intends by virtue; when 


ſays that a ſtate of probation, i. e. a ſtate of 
temptation is neceſſary for the improvement, 
and even the exerciſe of it. Does the igno- 
rance of men's minds, the irregularity of their 


affections, the external difficulties and tempta- 


tions they meet with, which are what render 
the preſent a ſtate of trial, give them any ad- 
vantage for improvement in virtue? Or rather 
are not theſe very things hindrances to their 
progreſs in it? Are not theſe the reaſon that 


almoſt all men in this life are ſo very imperfect 


in virtue? But however this be, it is, I ap- 
prehend, certain, that but few even of good men 
do in this life arrive at that perfection in virtue, 
as without any farther improvement in it willi fit 
them for a ſtate of compleat happineſs; ſo 
that if there can be no improvement after they 


have gone through this ſtate of probation, I 


don't ſee how they can ever be capable of a 
ſtate of the moſt perfect felicity. Andi if good 
men after death are capable of increaſing in 
goodneſs and virtue, it can't be ſaid W 
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bl trial is neeeſſary for chis pyrpoſ#; and 
therefore ſuch a ſuppoſed neceſſity can be nd 
ſolid objection . — God's | ning oy ſome. 
Frcatures in 2 ſtate of perfect happine : 
_-ourobliging them firſt to go tough the dans 
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| I 1 have now gone throu h che ſeveral poſi- 


** of our author, which ſeemed to < ro 
. contradict the notion of ſuch as ſuppoſe that 
God has no other deſign in his diſpenſations 
towards his creatures but — happineſs; and 
I hope, that what has been ſaid ſufficiently 
ſhows that he has not proved his point in a 
fingle inſtance. There is however one con- 
ſiderable objection till remaining againſt the 
opinion I have defended, which I haye hi- 


cherto taken no notice of; becauſe though 


1 
God 5 and fot thig 


bought to defer che conſi- 
it to Hhid ol The ohject ion 5 
thc i f bappines had beew the gnly end of 
works, the c pole quan 


. 


( 66 ) 1 
tities of it muſt have been produced at all 
times, and in all places; and it is thus urged ' 
by our author (P. 14.) Had the production 
« of happine been the ſole end which the 
„ Creator had in view, it is not, I think, to 
* be doubted, but the utmoſt poſſibilities of 
eit would have been produced at all times 
« and in all places. But as far as we are 
* capable of judging from the phenomena 
« within our reach, this ſeems not to be the 
% caſe. That ſcale and ſubordination of be- 
* ings beforementioned, may ſeem to pro- 
* more the order and harmony of. the world 
« more than the happineſs of its inhabitants. 
« Had their ſeveral powers been more nearly 
* equal, what would: have beergthe reſult ? 
« Jr ſeems probable that the latter of theſe 
e ends would have been advanced; and the 
* former obſtructed, if not deſtroyed.” This 
is indeed at firſt view a very difficult objecti- 
on; that ſmall degree of happineſs, that evil 
we ſee in the world, has been ſtrongly urged 
againſt thoſe that have believed that the 
world 'is governed by a wiſe, and powerful, 
and good God. Bur I hope it will not oblige 
us to ler go this important truth; or incline us 
to imagine that the Deity is influenced by an 
principles of acting, that contradict his 
In order to ſolve this objection, it will 
be - firſt ro enquirt; Whether the Di- 


. . . . . 
vine Being was obliged by any of his per- 
fections to create any beings at all. Indeed 


7 


(67) 
after a univerſe of creatures is formed, his good- 
neſs ſeems to incline him to confer the greateſt 
happineſs upon it, -of which it is capable; 
but it does not appear that even goodnels it ſelf 
obliged him te make thoſe creatures. Creation 
is an argument of the goodneſs of God; be- 
cauſe he would not have made any creatures 
at all, if he had not intended to communicate 
happineſs to them; but I queſtion whether in 
ſtrict propriety it is always an inſtance of it. 
An act of goodneſs, one would think ſhould re- 
quire that the object of it ſhould before exiſt; 
but as this argument may appear tooſubtle, and 
as I can't my ſelf lay any great ſtreſs upon it, 
I only juſt hint at it, that the reader may fur» 
ther conſidgr it, or paſs it over, as he thinks fit. 
But I think we may more ſecurely conclude, 


that God was not obliged by any of his per- 


fections to create, at leaſt not to create the 
univerſe in any particular degree of perfecti- 
on, from the conſequences that neceſſarily fol- 
low from ſuch a ſuppoſition. Should we, for 
inſtance, ſuppoſe that the divine goodneſs ob- 
liged him to make a world, that there might 
be creatures to whom he might communicate 
happineſs; the conſequence of this ſeems 
plainly to be, that a univerſe muſt have been 
from eternity, in which there muſt have been 
the greateſt poſſible * Nor, if we 
ſhould go upon Our author's hypotheſis, that 
the influence of the divine goodnels is limited by 
his regard to the order * of his ww 
2 


— 3 


( 68 ) 
ſhall we be able to avoid «bp main part of thi 
difficulty. 60-6 
For if, notwithſtanding a regard toorder and 
beauty, the divine perfections did at any time 


oblige him to create; in every inſtant before 


that time there muſt have been the ſame qbli- 
gation upon him, from his perfections, to have 
formed a moſt perfect and beautiful, though 
not a moſt ha 1 — It muſt follow ut 
even upon his theſis, that the world mu 
be infinite as well as eternal, for no regard to 
beauty can ſet bounds to it; and that every erea: 
ture muſt enjoy as much happineſs as is con- 

ſiſtent with the perfection of the whole; and 


that no more can poſſibly be created without 


N this perfection. 

But as theſe conſequences, particularly the 

are what I ſhould by no means be wil- 

ling to defend, I cannot entertain a favour- 
able opinion of the principle from which 
they 2 
| gught berriat to agree with me, as he is in 
nion for the * non eternity of the world. 1 
know it is uſually preſumed that all the works 
of God are moſt perfect; and thus they un- 
_ doubredly are, if by this be meant, that they 
are exactly agreeable. to the higheſt, goodneſs 
and. wiſdom, and have nothing in them that 


implies want of perfection in their author. 
But chat the univerſe has ſuch a degree and 


guapciey of perfection, as thac no addition 
SONY {er 02:6 Dp, Nr js 


oi and I think our author himſelf 


can 


(6) 
ran ly be made to it ever by infinice 
wiſdom and power, ſcems to me ſo far from 
being what we ought to ſuppoſe true; char I 
queſtion whether che noxign/ it ſelf be not 
ectly unintelligible. certain, chat to 

of the greateſt poſſibls number, or the 


greateſt poſſible triangle, is ro ule words withs 
our any meaning at all. 
A triangle maybe made nn vleaſs, 


yet the largeſt poſſible cannot be; For ſuch a 
one could not be a triangle, which is a ſur- 
face bounded with three rale lines. In like 
manner we may, I apprehend, ſpeak in rela- 
tion to the happineſs and perfection of the 
univerſe. God may make ir as happy, and as 
perfect as he pleaſes, and may continually in- 


creaſe this in any proportion he thinks fit; buʒt 


ſtill 1 be tis — of this increaſe, 
without limits, and without end; and that to 


ſuppoſe the — _— uantity of hap- 
pines or per 4 vlivveghs it, is to 


ſuppoſe — _ —— fixed and deter- 


minate quantity of happineſs and perfection, 

beyond which it is impoſſible, even for the 
power of God to 
_ to me abſurd. So that to 


eateſt quantity of 
4 the univerſe, is to 


can have no forte, fince, if x > 58 aro form, 
one of the 


remiſes is unint ligible. 
FY c be a — Grape to 


ſuppoſe 


moreover, LINE 


'F 


z which I muſt own 

argue againſt 
the goodneſs of God, becauſe there is not the 
wo. pew: and 2 


(70) 5 
ſuppoſe that the univerſe ſhould be abſolutel 
moſt perfect, or moſt happy, ſo as to be in- 
capable of further improvement, even from 
infinite wiſdom and power; we can ſee no 


poſſible reaſon, % amongſt the ſeveral de- 


grees of perfection that might have been 
communicated, one ſhould be choſen rather 
than another; for if one ought not to be 
choſen becauſe there is another greater con- 
ceivable, for the ſame reaſon this ought alſo 


to be rejected, and ſo on for ever. And on 


this account we muſt be forced, I think, to 
acknowledge, that, for any thing we know 
to the contrary, God was not obliged to cre- 
ate the univerſe with any particular degree or 
quantity of perfection, or even to create it at 
all; and if this be true, tis very far from be- 
ing a juſt conſequence that God muſt be in- 
fluenced by other principles that contradict his 
goodneſs, becauſe we don't find the greateſt 

ſible happineſs at all times and in all places. 
ha in fied ſomething the longer on this 
point, becauſe. I take this to be the true an- 
ſwer to the objection beforementioned; and 
alſo becauſe, if what has been ſaid be true, it 
will make the ſolution much eaſier of many 
difficulties that are raiſed againſt the divine 
diſpenſations. If we conceive of the gaodneſs 
of God as an unbounded inclination to create 
happineſs, and conſequently ſuppoſe he bas 
made the 'world as happy and as + as he 

doubt 


poſſibly could, there arg un edly abun- 
. dance 


* 


* 


dance of phenomena, the conſiſtence of which 


( 


with chis ſuppoſition we cannot diſcern, and 


as a moſt 


of 


which we ſhall find ſome difficulty to per- 


ſwwade men are nr with it: Bur 


if we only conceive of We divine goodneſs 

Lind affection towards his creatures, 
and as inclining him to confer upon that uni- 
verſe of creatures he has made the greateſt 


| happineſs of which they are capable, / ſtill 
ſuppoſing that their original capacities for hap- 


pineſs were fixed by his will and pleaſure, we - 
ſhall find it much eaſier to ſatisfy our ſelves, 
that there is nothing in any of the appearances 
providence contrary to the mod: perfect 
goodneſs of the divine nature. "8 
But though, I think, the way I have al 
taken is really the proper way of anſwering our 


author's objection; yet, as I am ſenſible many 


will not readily come into it, I ſhall now make 
the moſt favourable ſuppoſition on his fide, 
and ſee. whether even then his argument will 
not admit of a fair anſwer. I will allow, that 
the conſequence of ſuppoſing the Deity influ- 
enced by benevolence only, and no other prin- 
ciple contrary to it, is, that the univerſe muſt be 
created in the moſt perfect manner, and that the 
greateſt poſſible quantity of happineſs muſt be 


thing that appears in the divine conduct to- 
wards his creatures, will oblige us to allow 
that the Deity is influenced by any other prin- 

| |, *  Cciple 


diffuſed through it; for even upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the juſtneſs of this conſequence, no- 


All chat can be imagined to fallow Kom the | 
/ 
eſt quantity of happineſs ould be commu- | 


(72) 
that contradicts or limits hi 
"Our author fup that 3 
God in his works was only the 
creatures, there 2 have been 
the greateſt quantity of h communi- 
cated at all times, and ia all places ; and there- 
fore that the univerſe muſt have been — 
iy uniform, without any variety, an 
quently without any beauty and order, For 
which reaſon he imagines that che world was Fl 


acting 

olence. 

the end of 
good of his 


ciple of 
bene v 


formed in a different manner ; but this is a 
ce he can neuer poſlibly make good. 


moſt unbounded is, that the great- 


nicated to the univerſe; but it no ways appears Q 
that this muſt ariſe from che ſame happineſs 
at all times, and in all places. Such a perfect 
uniformity may, for any thing we know to 
the contrary, be as inconſiſtent with the great- 
eſt happineſs of the whole, as it is with its 
beauty. If the univerſe were to conſiſt of one vi 
— ſort of beings, however happy they Al 
might be, tis evident that they gauld not in 7:1 
ſome reſpects enjoy ſo g great happineſs as they 
might by variety; there would then be but 2 
one uniform object of contemplation, one uni- 11 
form relatian among all the creatures of the % 
univerſe; which could never afford ſo great 4 
happineſs as variety of . theſeiro — and 9 
rational creatures, whoſe happineſs is in 2 N 
yu meaſure derived from objects of cans . 
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Nemplation, and the relations they ſtand in to 
one another. Hence, I think, tis very plain, 
that from the greaceſt variety imaginable ob- 
/ ſerved between the degrees of happineſs beſtow- 
ed on the ſeveral creatures of God, a defect of 


(73) 


| happineſs in the whole cannot be inferred. 

| ſides this, it ought to be conſidered, that 
u moſt happy univerſe is fo far from imply- 

ing the ſame happineſs in all creatures; and 
thereby contradicting that variety which is 
neceſſary to beauty; that the quite contrary is 
— in it: For the moſt happy univerſe 
is not one that conſiſts of the greateſt poſſible 
number of the moſt happy beings ly; but 
one that conſiſts of that, and the greateſt poſ- 
fible number of beings nexr inferior to the 
firſt rank, and fo downward, till we come to 
thoſe that approach the neareſt to inſenſible 
matter. This certainly muſt be allowed, un- 
leſs ic can be proved that the greateſt poſſible 
number of the moſt happy beings having been 
created, no others can poſſibly be made. 80 
that a moſt happy univerſe is ſo far from be- 
ing unbeautifully uniform, that it muſt be 
moſt beautifully various; a moſt regular and 
orderly advance of perfection being made 
from inſenſible matter, without breaking the 
ſcale of beings, quite up to the higheſt poſſible 
rank. Strange therefore it is, that any, be- 
cauſe he only ſees the loweſt part of this ſcale; 
ſhould from hence infer a defectof neſs in 
the whole, and imagine a neceſfity of aſſerting 


another principle of acting in the "Deity, 
n a K which 
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(74) We 
which in a great meaſure hinders thoſe com- 
munications of goodneſs that would others 
wiſe have been diſpenſed. To me it ſeems 
plain, that even upon this ſuppoſition we 
can have no reaſon to conclude, that the 
Deity has any other intention in his actions 
towards his creatures beſides their good. 

And I cannot but apprehend, that every. 
perſon that wiſhes well to his fellow crea- 
ture, muſt be pleaſed to ſee there is ſo lit - 
tle reaſon to ſupport an opinion, which if 
true would render all our expectations of 
happineſs perfectly precarious and uncertain, 
To ſuppoſe that the almighty and infinite- 
ly wiſe governor of che world, who can do 
What he will with his creatures, has ends 
of acting any ways inconliſtent with their 
general : happineſs, muſt needs be a very 
uneaſy and uncomfortable reflection to every 
truly good and benevolent mind ; eſpecially 
as it 1s confeſſed, that we know not par- 
ticularly what theſe ends are, and how far 
they may prevail, But to look upon God 
as the tender father of his creatures, as in 
all his actions towards them, not except- 
ing thoſe of judgment and vengeance, con- 
faking the general happineſs, is to repre- 
ſent him to our ſelves under a nation the 
moſt amiable and lovely that can be ima- 
gined. Separate infinite goedneſs from al- 
mighty power and perfect knowledge, and 
the idea is only awful and terrible; but that 
theſe are neceſſarily conjoined in thę glo- 
| —— Ea Tious 
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rious Author of our beings, renders him the 
object of our moſt * juan contemplation as 
well as of our hig reverence. That the 
governor of the world is the beſt as well 
as the greateſt of all beings, is the ſupport 
of a good man under all his troubles; this 
-is his comfort and joy under all the evils 
he obſerves in this preſent ſtate; this is his 
moſt powerful engagement to his duty, and 
ives him the greateſt delight and fatisfa- 
Kion in acts of obedience and devotion. 
Yea, would ſinners themſelves be perſwaded 
rightly to conſider this attribute of the Di- 
. vine Being; would they look upon God, 
though not as fond and partial, with reſpect 
to particular perſons, to the general detri- 
ment of his creatures; yet as truly benevo- 
lent to them all, nothing could be more Fm 
per to make them aſhamed of their diſobe- 
dience, and thereby lead them to the trueſt 
repentance, And I may add, that in reaſon 
nothing can make them more afraid of con- 
tinuing in a courſe of vice and wickedneſs ; 
for whilſt God is good the cauſe of virtue 
and goodneſs muſt be maintained and fu 
rted, which neceſſarily requires that ſin 
mould be puniſhed, as well as that virtue 
ſhould be honoured and rewarded. 
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